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NOVEMBER 1924 


OLD PRAIRIE DU CHIEN 


IN OLD DAY EIGHTEEN-THIRTY 


N old day—eighteen-thirty, 
When Prairie du Chien was young, 
We didn’t mak’ much money; 
We work jus’ for the fun. 


Old French man he don’t care, 
When he go to chop the tree, 

Jus’ so he have plenty for eat 

And barrel good whisky. 


The man who boss the job, 
If he’s good business man, 
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He have a barrel whisky 
With tea-cup hang on string. 


So when we cut down tree 

Or when we skin the pelt, 

We all sing old French song, 
Tak’ good drink when we felt, 
And work like everything. 


COURTING IN CAMPBELL’S COULEE 


The French girl, she mak’ up to you for good. 
The Irish girl, she like pretent get mad, 

And then you have to mak’ it up again— 
Kate, she like that, you bet. 

I never mean no harm— 

My, I’m too busy on the farm 

To spen’ my time mak’ up! 

J think I tak’ Lisette. 


JEAN LESSAR’S WIFE 


Paul Garnier stole my wife— 
I get the law on him, 

You bet my life! 

Paul Garnier stole my wife— 
It mak’ me mad. 
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Laura Sherry 


I swop for her 

One gallon good whisky 
To Gardipee. 

By gar!— 

She mak’ good wife. 
She worth by now 

Two gallon good whisky 
And that’s a fac’. 
Mebbe I steal her bac’. 


I'M GOOD CATH’LIC 


The doctor say 

That I’m goin’ die next year. 

Mebbe that’s so. 

I ain’t got no fear; 

But I dunno, someway it seem to me 
That it can’t be. 

Why, there’s my wife and little boy- 
What they goin’ do 

If I’m goin’ leave them now, 

Jus’ when things have begun to be? 
Seigneur Dieu, what have I done 
You treat me so? 


The priest he say 
That I must pray, 
That they will pray for me in purgatory, 
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And then mebbe some day 

I go to Heaven. 

But there’s my wife and little boy— 
That’s all I care. 

By gar, I’m good Cath’lic 

But things had jus’ begun to be. 
And there’s my wife and little boy, 
That’s all I care. 

Heaven is goin’ to be hell 

Till they get there. 


ME AND MY MAN 


Bes’ thing of all I like to be, 

Me and my man live in coulee 

On nice farm we work so long, 

While men on place sing ol’ French song. 
Same ol’ French song we used to sing 
When young blood tell us it was spring, 
And we paddle skiff ’till we come through 
To big Mississipp from little bayou. 


Sometime I think of the big worl’. 

I used try think when I was girl, 

What was out there, and it seem to me 
That I go mad if I can’t see. 

Well, I don’t get a chance to go, 

And my mind get sick with bother me so; 
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When nice French boy come along and say, 


“You marry me, we go some day.” 


Well, I marry him and I forget 

Big worl’ out there. 

I ain’t goin’ fret 

If lot children mak’ the money spen’. 
My man, he was the best of men, 
My worl’ is live in the old coulee— 
By gosh, it big enough for me! 

I ain’t got time eo think or fret— 
Ten boy and girl mak’ me, you bet, 
Keep fill the day with cook and sew 
Till even I ain’t got time to go 

With load of wood to Praire du Chien. 
That’s biggest place I ever seen. 


But I ain’t complain’, and I tell you 

I prefer coulee and little bayou 

With my ol’ man and my boy and girl. 
Maybe that mak’ for me big worl’. 


LITTLE ROSIE OF THE PICADEE 


Oliver La Riviére, 

The big grand beau 
In Prairie du Chien, 
You dance all night 
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On the stanchion floor, 

You fish all day on the river, 
You sing as you fish on the river. 
Oliver La Riviére, 

You fish all day 

And you dance all night; 

You sing all day 

And you sing all night. 


Oliver La Riviére, 

The big grand beau of Prairie du Chien, 
Love little Rosie from the Picadee, 

Rosie Du Charme from the Picadee. 

She work all day 

And she dance all night; 

She sing all day and she work some more, 
She sing as she spring on the stanchion floor. 


Little Rosie of the Picadee, 

She mak’ good wife. 

Little Rosie, 

She work and she dance and have family, 
And they sing as they work 

In the Picadee. 














GET FIDDLE AND BOW 


A la noire, 

A la noire, 

A la noire gaillard a main! 
Timmie Cayard, 

Hubert Vallee, 

Get fiddle and bow, come along. 
Jeannie Fernette, 

Dominick Barette, 

You lazy fellow, let’s have some song. 
Une petite brunette 

Demeure en France. 

We'll dance the bes’ we can. 

A la noire, 

A la noire, 

A la noire gaillard a main! 


What is the use for play fiddle?— 
There’s nothing left for sing. 

Without some song, my frien’—ah well, 
There’s no fun left in anything! 


Laura Sherry 


Laura Sherry 
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ESPIED 
In Harden Woods—Yorkshire 


Soft-footed, and with mind aware, 

O’er mould with ancient beechmast strewed, 
Where, shadowed, leaned the listening air, 

I stole into the serious wood. 


A stoat stood, fixed in still surprise 
(The outer world grew less and less). 

A shrewmouse, hunched on passive thighs, 
Blinked faintly in the quietness. 


I seemed to hear the pulsing toad 

Breathe, crouching on the mossy ground. 
Across a pool a shadow strode, 

It seemed to make a filmy sound. 


So glassy still was all, the eye 
Felt each shy movement like a noise: 
O’er creaking grass an ant crept by; 
Rustled the web at the spider’s poise. 


No grave breath in that conscious place 
Moved a frail leaf; yet quiet stirred 
Like silence in a poet’s face 
When all is felt and nothing heard. 
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- From lone gray cloud and brooding air 
The quiet soaked me, mind and bone. 
Merged in that meaning muteness there, 
I leaned against a breathless stone, 


And listened, and felt. Till, startling me, 
The couchant landscape poised to spring; 

Clouds burned to brightness: suddenly 
That mild wood was a passionate thing! 


A burst of glory split the sky; 

Trees doffed their modest shade and sprang 
Forward as with a phantom cry, 

While tense sight leapt, and taut nerves sang. 


From flying gloom before, behind, 
Fleet ardors to a bright embrace 

Sped forth, and with one tingling mind 
Rapt earth and heaven leapt face to face. 


There was no sound; yet, in eclipse 

Of thought, my thrilled enthralled heart knew 
The meeting of a myriad lips, 

The passionate green, the passionate blue! 


That sylvan rapture stung my soul— 
I shared a Dionysian bliss: 
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Earth locked with heaven, one tremulous whole, 
Clung in the abandon of a kiss. 


While tiptoe stood my peering brain, 
With ardent foot the spell I broke. 

Grieved was the ground with sudden pain, 
The nervous stillness, frightened, spoke; 


Scared gesturing boughs, protesting, threw 
Their wizard angers round the wood; 

Stark lights and vivid shadows flew 
Winged through the sound-shocked solitude. 


Then instantly, like love surprised 

That, startled, turns from ecstasy, 
Nature, aloof, aroused, disguised, 

Stepped gravely back and stared at me. 


Blood rushed through heart and brain; no more 
The stoat stood passive, foot in air: 

The tranced toad leapt, the squirrel swore; 
Life spoke and startled everywhere. 


Swift like a bright-maned lion sprang 

The wind, and, scattering silence, hurled 
From far the cry, the lusty clang 

And challenge of the temporal world! 


Fames A. Mackereth 
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LITTLE HISTORY 
OLD AUNT 


My old aunt peered at me 

The year before she died, 

And said: “I do not know you, 
But I know her at your side. 


“You seem a stranger, 
But to bear you 

Her body went in danger, 
And her soul too.”’ 


She was meaning my mother— 
Young, wild, dead. 

‘*T do not know you,” 

My old aunt said. 


LONELY FARM 


It’s a long mile to the next house, 
And four to the town; 

And father off working 

Till after sundown. 


There in the village 
I wouldn’t think of fear; 
But up in the mountain 
God seems too near. 
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The worst time is twilight, 
When I see, far down, 
One by one coming out, 
The lights in the town. 


FRAIL FLAME 


She is too slight for harm; 
Any man could lift 

And toss her across his arm 
Like a scarf-drift. 


Her hair is faded gold; 
Her eyes are blue. 

She loves shaded old 
Scarf-colors too. 


She loves a cloak of flame— 
How did such a stir, 

Such a dark smoke of fame, 
Ever spread from her? 


What a dark shadow 

For a frail fame!— 

Like smoke above the meadow 
They spread her name. 


MARY OF THE CITY 


Light-foot in scarlet— 
You would not think her such 
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Isabel Fiske Conam 


As those that go in mourning, 
Or those on a crutch. 


None of those that seek her 
Ask her shire or kin; 

In their hearts they call her 
Sister to sin, 


But in a hill-country 
Very lately died 

Her only sister, 

With no one at her side. 


She is Mary of the city, 
Of no good fame; 

Her feet are shod bravely, 
But her heart goes lame. 


CONSEQUENCE 


Before whatever altar 

Praying she stands, 

She brings her prayer’s answer 
In her own hands. 


Not by strength without her 
She stands rich or bereft, 
Who brought a prayer in her right hand 
And its answer in her left. 
Isabel Fiske Conant 
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A WOMAN COMPLAINS OF RAIN AT DAWN 


Awake at last? It seems almost a year, 

For I have thought so much, while lying here 
Watching you harvest apples in your dreams. 

No, it won’t keep for telling till this noon. 

I couldn’t tell you then. Your thoughts would be 
On how to save some girdled apple-tree. 


I have been thinking somewhere time must stop. 

I think all things that move must stop some day. 
Now just be still. I know you’ll laugh and say, 
“Please let me harvest one more apple crop.” 

I would not. I would stop time some white spring 
When every apple-tree was blossoming. 


And when I stood at sunset, yesterday, 
Watching one more day’s brightness drift away 
Without a sign of rain, and golden light 

Came flowing down those long canals of white, 

I pictured to myself a silent world 

Of gold and whiteness. No light-hearted bird 

To make a sound. A world where no leaf stirred. 


But now I hear it raining, and I know 

Petals are being beaten from the trees 

By nature’s fierce desire to make things grow. 
The rain will tramp them down among the grass. 
There’ll be more spraying now, honey to gather, 
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Raymond P. Fischer 


N Berries to pick and market all the summer, 
And in the autumn, apples! I would rather 
Have watched this orchard ruined by a slow 
Merciless march of burning suns. No wind 
And not a drop of rain, until the ground 
Was white and silent, and there was not a sound 
Of toiling bees through these long orchard aisles. 
And then I wish I might be turned to stone 
Before my arms and legs and back have known 
Another harvest. . . . You say Id tire of silence? 
Of course it’s just a fancy. Even so 
I'd let no harvest come, no blossom go. 

Raymond P. Fischer 


LEARNING 


When do degrees come over a man? 
Old age—in bed. 


How does one grow them?—catch them who can? 
Gray beard—bald head. 


Where does one reap it?—how does one bind it? 
Steadily searching the lonely truth. 


Where do I find it—how do I keep it? 
Readily dropping only your youth. 


Alfred Kreymborg 
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MAZED 


Oh, I am mad and I am blind 
To watch the web of fate unwind 
And ponder it, the while I set 
My feet within the fowler’s net. 


Too bitter is my little love 

For aught but death to ease me of, 
And yet too like Quixote’s quest 
For me to fail to see the jest. 


So I will walk within the trap 

And smile, as at my own mishap. 

And though more quiet grow my breath— 
Why, so does love, and so does death. 


A SONG FOR CAESAR 


When I was love to Caesar 
My heart was not mine own; 
My heart it was a fever, 
My heart it was a stone. 
And I was green in judgment 
And wanton in my ways- 
La, but I was merry 
In my salad days! 
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ARACHNE 


I spun silver, 
I spun gold— 
Thread of lichen 
And spidermold. 
The web is broken, 
The loomwood stands: 
I am strangled 
By my two hands. 


THE LOVERS 


Oh, Life shall be my lover, 
Wherever Life go. 
Why should I be afraid of Life 


Who have loved living so? 
Oh, Death shall be my lover, 
Wherever Death stay. 
I who have had so many loves 


Would not turn Death away. 


SHEEP 


Sorrow is old— 

I would not weep. 
Into the fold 

I count the sheep. 
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Over and over 
The fence they go, 
With one little woolly one 
White as snow. 


One little woolly one; 
One black ram— 
So I count 
What a fool I am. 


Sorrow is old— 
I would not weep. 
Into the fold 
I count the sheep— 
And sleep. 
Martha E. Keller 


I WOULD ENTREAT YOU 


I would entreat you, what of God, 
What of despair? 

Is wisdom’s pathway never broad, 
Is peace so rare? 


Were mine a stranger’s litany 
Swift words would come; 
But you are very near to me 


And I am dumb. 


Ruth Lambert Fones 
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ALL DAY 


WEARINESS 


All day I have thought of rain-wet bark, 

Shaggy, hanging loose from the tree, 

A little worm-eaten. 

All day I have longed to lay my cheek against it, 
All day I have longed to smell that dripping bark, 
Sour, cool, like a wet shoulder after work. 


All day I have dreamed of rain-wet bark, 
Shaggy, hanging loose from the tree, 

A little worm-eaten— 

Like weariness! 


WINDOW-BARS 


Now I lie still, 

Crossed window-bars let fine thoughts through. 
A wasp goes by; 

But lady-bugs crawl in to visit, 

Two and two! 


Now | lie still, 
The oriole, the thrush, the lark, 
Build me a house of song, 
With every stair a winding canticle 
From dawn to dark! 
Feannette Marks 
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OUT OF BOYHOOD 


Is there freedom west of the world— 
Thick grass, a wide sea, 

Pine-roots in a crumble of earth? 

Is only the wind free? 


Birds call through a shatter of waves— 
Blue wings, a bronze turf. 

Can I be what my own heart wills 
Between firs and the white surf? 


Are there whales west and ahead, 
Blanched shells, wet sand? 

The wind whispers my heart from me— 
“Much to find in a new land.” 


At fourteen I will put to sea, 
(Moon, moon, why do you scoff?) 
I shall be free at the edge of the world. 


Fourteen is a long way off. 


GULLS 


Baby gulls who cannot walk, 
Whose feathers are ungrown, 
Hop to tufts of camomile 
From lattices of stone. 
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Winifred Bryher 


The wind smoothes where the back dips 
Wings of shaded straw; 
Blue and coral-banded shells 


Stick between each claw. 


Tumbling with the grace of seals 

From the far spit of land, 

They scurry from their own wide beaks 
Reflected on the sand. 


THESSALIAN 


Bind your straight hair, 
Thessalian, 

For the winds pursue you 
And the leaves. 


The lake breeze would have you for a wrestler, 
It would dust you with sand in the marshes, 
Wash sedges and lilies to your feet; 

Test your shoulders, 

Whether they or the rushes were more supple, 
Whether they or the larches were more sweet. 
Bind back your hair, 

Thessalian, 

The fists of the wind are clenched. 


Winifred Bryher 
[79] 
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YOUR EYES ARE OLD 


Your eyes are old; 

They are as sad 

As the dreadful knowledge 
Helen had. 


Far thoughts whisper— 
There is the roar 
About my ears 

Of a dead war. 


There is the flash 
Of a thousand oars, 
Straining toward 
The Trojan shores. 


Fire and sword 
Plough the town, 
While proud towers 
Crumble down. 


“Was this the face . . .?’ 
And the years die 

And live again 

In the ageless cry. 

Seeing your eyes 

In glory strange, 
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Penelope Russ 


I marvel how little 
Men change. 


AFTER MARRIAGE 


Never laugh at me, 
Though your lips twitch. 

I would I were lying 

Face down in a ditch. ... 


I would I were lying 
Alone in the grave, 
With only Love 

And the dreams he gave. 


PORTRAIT 


Who is she? A dark girl 
With a wide face, 
Embroidering Life, fringing it 
With Pleasure’s lace. 

Her needle is Desire, 

It goes a rapid pace. 


If her needle should slip 
She could not broider more; 
The blood would run red, 
On the fabric of Life, 

The red blood would spread 


Like a sore. 
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But she is a wise girl, 

Sly of face; 

She pricks Life carefully, 

With sharp grace. 

She will not let her needle slip, 
Her needle of Desire. 

She embroiders roses at her will 
Whose petals are red fire. 


ON A BOOK OF POEMS 


Thin leaves of autumn 
Falling on a grave; 

The man who wrote this book 
Was brave. 


Here is no trickery 
Of silver clinking, 

Only deep wisdom 
And clear thinking. 


Each poem is a leaf 
Brittle and wan, 
Crumbling earthward 
In a frosty sun. 


A hundred leaves falling— 

This man was brave indeed— 

That loam may form, and one flower 
May carry seed. Penelope Russ 
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LONG LIVES 


AGED NINETY YEARS 


The loneliness of her old age flashed clear 
The day her body took its pilgrimage 

Out of the little house where she had lived 
Into the sunless house of brick-red dust. 


The darkened room was empty, save for ghosts 
Of those she loved who hovered near the place, 
Unseen but felt, trying familiar chairs. 


Intensive grief for those who die in youth, 

The grief that holds the village in a mood 

As spellbound as a frozen Arctic river, 

Was absent here; and only vague relief, 
Mingled with tenderness like that which flows 
From soft wet mornings after autumn rains— 
Relief of water-lilies in a bowl— 

Entered the quiet room where thin white hands 
Were folded long and limp across her breast. 


No throng of people followed to the grave, 

A handful merely, these not friends of hers, 

But of a daughter who watched over her 
Throughout her failing years and closed her eyes, 
Wishing perhaps a score of times the end 

Might hasten on for respite to them both. 
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Within the half-forgotten ancient plot 

The choking weeds and cemetery moss 

Were blotting out the old New England names— 
Seth, Adoniram, Hepzibah, Desire— 

And curtaining the broken marble slabs, 

As her stern faith had dimmed the marble tones 
Of life beneath a puritanic gray. 


Leaving the last grave in the double lot, 

They turned their faces toward the flaming west 
And felt the spirit of the autumn sunset 

Put gently out its hand to push away 

The spectre of oblivion whose shade 

Was stalking through these gray neglected slabs; 
Foreshadowing like a winter night the hour 

In which the proudest plinth the yard could boast 
Would sink, like her, in chilly arms of earth. 


POSTLUDE 


The old men on the coast 

Are sloopboats of the inner harbor 

Lying at their moorings 

In peace. 

The tide is setting out, 

Dragging them all one way, 

Their bows looking back toward the shore 
Lingeringly, 

Longingly. 
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Wilbert Snow 


Night after night 
Death, the grim pirate, 
A long sharp knife on his bowsprit, 
Black sails on his spars, 
No starboard or port light showing 
Drippingly green or red, 
Slips into the harbor 
And slashes the hawser 
Of one of these sun-blistered craft; 
And forth out of sight, 
Leaving behind a lonesome bobbing mooring, 
It is smuggled forever 
Into the limitless fog-curtained sea. 
Wilbert Snow 


REQUIEM FOR A CROESUS 


To him, the moon was a silver dollar spun 

Into the sky by some mysterious hand; the sun 
Was a gleaming golden coin, 
His to purloin; 


The freshly minted stars were dimes of delight 
Flung out upon the counter of the night. 


In yonder room he lies, 
With pennies on his eyes. 
Lew Sarett 
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A SONG OF DEATH 
After the Coahuilla chant 


This is the song of autumn, 
Which is also the song of death for all the people. 


North, south, east and west I journeyed, 
But death had been before me. 


For an old man 
Now is the time for the acorn to fall from the tree, 
Now is the time for the eagle to fly away. 


For a young man 
A young deer slain by an arrow, 
Dead—alas, dead, my son! 


For a maiden 
The white sage withers in the blossom, 
Ququl, the ground-owl, mourns from his hummock. 


North, south, east and west I journeyed, 

But death had been before me: 

Aswit the eagle, keen of sight no longer, 

Isil, the coyote, whose feet are very quiet, 

Wa-wet, the red deer, lying where the ants may mock 
him— 

And in my tipi Majel, dead—alas dead, my dove! 

Adelaide Wilson 
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LOVE’S OBSCURITY 
ITS MANY ECHOINGS 


That stark love has fallen from the skies, 

It has sunken through the salt dark sea-depths 
Even into the last black narrow curve 

Of the hermit shell. 

Nor arms nor breasts nor thighs 

Can all encompass it, nor any nerve 

Feel more than echo of its clamoring. 


It has sunken through sea-depths, 

And has cast that shell upon this shore 
Out of the jealous flood; 

And in its core 

I hear the beating of blood— 

The echo of an echo out of the flood. 


SONNET 


Far torrents fill my silence with deep stir 
And after sleep my eyes are tired with gazing. 
My lips that loud in beauty’s service were 

No more delight in blaming or in praising. 


For there’s a depth beneath the body’s tide; 
Arms with the curve of shore-girt tell 

Of flickering torrents down a calm hill-side 
And the mind beneath, still as a deep well. 
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How can the lips praise what they cannot know? 
Words may strive to capture beauty, or to part 
Wave from bright wave in beauty’s ceaseless flow— 
I can but feel the wind, and know the torrent races 
Seawards to wild notes of music in the heart, 

And think alone on one of all the faces. 


HER NATURE 


Your hands are like a stream that gushes forth 
Out of the ground or out of a thick wood. 

But they are cold—it seems scarce any blood 
Has entered them. As in the bitter North 

A stream uprises out of the warm earth 

But to be frozen, so your nature is. 

I hear you speak in such a soft strange tongue 
That I am startled; or else you smile, and mirth 
And tenderness irradiate our air, 

Our sullen air, as on a corpse a kiss 

In vain. It seems you were ever too young 
To live in such an old, old house and share 

A bed with one who is so old a guest, 

Or hold so heavy heau upon your breast. 


FOUR POEMS TO A WAVE 


I 
I have seen you walk upon wet stone 
With white arched feet, and slowly lift a proud 
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Hi. Stuart 


High instep, wavering as before a throne 

And turn again, blown backward, to the crowd 
As though you had renounced your sovereignty 
And were content to be 

A whisper in the roar, an undertone. 


I 
I saw her dip her white hand into you 
One summer day, so that her fingers shone 
And quivered vaguely pale through green and blue, 
As moonlight falling in an undertone 
With paleness not its own 
But gathered from the night it quivers through. 


Ill 
There is a depth that I have never seen 
Beneath your colored glance, your wayward step. 
You have known murder, robbery and rape; 
With arson only have your wanderings been 
Unstained, and between 
Your arms have lain the jackal and the ape. 


IV 

But oh, vain thought that these words were enough 
To blame or praise you with! How can I tell 
What power inspires you? Easier probe love 

Than dream the hands that curved the hermit shell 
Do blindly grope and move, 

Mad and monotonous, from pole to pole. 
H. Stuart 
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COMMENT 


A WESTERN TRAVEL-TALE 


FTER all, for sheer magic of nature and primitive life, 
there is nothing like our South-west!—this from an 
enthusiastic traveller whose incomplete data do not yet 
include South America, Australia, Africa, the Near East, 
the South Seas, and a few other inconsiderable corners of 
this magic-laden earth. Since few of us are able to gen- 
eralize from complete knowledge, we must e’en base faith 
upon imperfect experience, and venture upon the hazard- 
ous assertion of that faith in spite of those who know and 
those who doubt. 

Europe is civilization’s treasury—a year ago | was tell- 
ing Poetry about my brief little glimpses and footings and 
finger-dippings into that inexhaustible accumulation of 
human achievement. It is a magnificent record, gloriously 
illuminated by art; it enriches and stimulates the soul. 
But for clear spiritual refreshment, for a bath in bright 
waters that wash the soul clean, there is nothing like those 
great open spaces, those lifting tiers of horizontal lines, 
those gorgeous sun-shot colors, of the Arizona-~-New 
Mexico landscape; and those rituals of primitive art which 
may still be witnessed in the pueblos. 

When I lift the window-curtain in the train and look out 
at the second dawn after Chicago, there is always a catch 
of the throat at the sight of the silver desert as I draw my 
first long breath in Arizona. This time Adamana was my 
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first stop, with its six-mile drive to that strange jumble of 
calcined tree-trunks called the Petrified Forest, where one 
may sit upon a prostrate redwood five feet thick and an 
hundred and twenty feet long, and meditate upon the 
millions of years which have passed since it grew to old age 
in a living forest, fell under engulfing waters that slowly 
turned its wooden fibres to stone, and finally felt the waves 
and even the sands recede, leaving it in a cove of desert 
hills as a monument to the earth’s remote and unrecorded 
past. 

And then, after another night’s journey, the Canyon! 
To those who feel its appeal at all, the Grand Canyon is a 


house that calls one home, a bell that rings a summons, a 





port to which white sails of the spirit wing back across far 
seas. Since first I travelled to the Rim from Flagstaff a 
quarter-century ago, in a stage with three relays of horses, 
the Canyon has drawn me back from time to time with 
irresistible authority. On that first visit the small inn at 
Grand View was a desert shack with eight-foot partitions 
between the rough little bed-rooms, and Hance’s trail to 
the river was a heroic adventure. Today El Tovar offers 
the usual hotel luxuries with much more than the usual 
good taste, and the National Park Service is building 
smooth motor-roads from Navajo Point to Havasupai, and 
carving trails in the rocks along the,.Rim and down the 
abyss to provide the most beautiful walks in the world. 
However an “old-timer” may resent the inroads of civiliza- 
tion and the apparent futility of tourists, one must admit 
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that there are certain advantages in having the pioneers’ 
difficult paths cleared a little, and that among these pass- 
ing tourists come the few to whom the Canyon belongs. 
Also, the immensity of the place makes it easy to escape; 
a half-hour afoot, ten minutes a-horseback, and the 
wilderness is inviolable again in silence and solitude 
absolute. 

Today one may even cross the river. Following on 
mule-back the old Bright Angel Trail to “the gardens” 
more than half-way down, the new Tonto Trail along the 
mesa, and the fearsome Tip-off switch-back almost to the 
bottom of the granite gorge, one comes to a tiny suspension 
bridge swinging from cliff to cliff above the rushing Colo- 
rado—a bridge which rocks as one crosses it afoot, and 
positively dances as each mule is shooed separately along 
its 300-foot span. And on the other side is Phantom 
Ranch, where one may sleep to the music of the foaming 
Bright Angel Creek. Thence one may travel the next day 
to the long inaccessible North Rim, and wander through 
the thick Kaibab Forest counting the friendly deer; and 
from that much higher edge of the great abyss one may 
gaze down at the temples curiously near and changed, and 
far across toward invisible El Tovar, and beyond, an 
hundred miles cr more, along the iridescent desert to the 
shining curve of SaneFrancisco Mountain. 

But having wandered down and across, one returns to 
the familiar South Rim for the great views, for the 
ineffable combinations of rock architecture and color 
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which make the Canyon the most magnificently beautiful 
scene to be found this side of the New Jerusalem. I 
wonder if I could ever tire of studying the sweeping curves 
of those terraces on which the Temple of Isis mounts its 
rugged tower; or of watching the gradual fall of incredibly 
blue shadows on the incredibly purple walls of red sand- 
stone as the sun lowers through the afternoon. Such 
beauty of line! such impossible ecstasy of color! May one 
see blues and purples anywhere else, or elsewhere find them 
glorifying a pre-Adamite architecture which adds to the 
beauty of nature art’s studied precision of design? Moun- 
tains are a splendid chaos, but the Canyon is dui/t; and the 
architect who planned it terraced his foundations a mile 
deep, and threw up his red-sandstone walls and his white- 
limestone towers through wide spaces of the bluest air 
that blows between the Equator and the Poles. 

Ah well, one cannot stay forever at the Canyon! After 
a fortnight I remembered the Santa Fe fiesta due the first 
three days of September—it was time to move on to New 
Mexico’s quaint old capital. 

It was Santa Fe’s two-hundred-and-twelfth annual fiesta, 
but the developments of the last five or six years have so 
added to the importance of the festival that the little 
Plaza during these days is becoming more and more a 
place of pilgrimage. Talk about Oberammergau, which 
we Americans cross the ocean to see!—as an exhibition of 
authentic primitive art it bears no comparison with the 
pueblo dances of the fiesta, or even with such a mediaeval 
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mystery play as Los Pastores given by the Mexicans, or 
the incredibly quaint Los Matachines, an old musical 
dance-drama of good and evil given by the half-christian- 
ized Indians of Cochiti. 

The fiesta is tri-racial, “Anglos,” Mexicans and pueblo 
Indians co-operating peaceably—nay, smilingly—in its 
various features. The management invites the New- 
Mexican tribes to send groups to compete for small prizes 
—the largest is fifty dollars—in the dance, pottery, bead- 
work, painting, and other arts and crafts; entertaining 
these groups in camp during their visit, and providing a 
building for the Indian Fair in which the art-products are 
shown and sold. With a single exception, the tribes 
welcome this opportunity to meet their neighbors in 
friendly rivalry; and we Anglos are grateful for the chance 
of seeing many of the most important ceremonial dances 
without travelling from ten to an hundred miles to the 
various pueblos on the precise date of each tribal festival. 

But the program? Well, General Don Diego de Vargas 
enters the town and captures the rebellious Indians even 
as he did ‘at the time of “the second conquest”’ in 1693. 
Then there are war dances in the “‘kivas,” otherwise two 
made-over movie theatres, the “winter kiva’”’ being a 
beautiful hall in the strict New-Mexico style of beam-and- 
adobe architecture. War dances in the morning, peace 
dances in the evening; and on the second day spring and 
summer ceremonials at three, and fall and winter at eight, 
seven tribes sending from ten to twenty dancers each. 
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It is quite impossible to describe these dances, or even to 
suggest the wild beauty of their strange rhythms of com- 
plicated movement, accompanied by the music of drums 
and voices, and emphasized by the repetition of splendid 
colors in the strict ceremonial costumes and head-dresses. 
Nor is it possible to convey by any words the emotion they 
suggest and arouse, the absolute sincerity and authenticity 
of their appeal. These dances are by no means the crude 
spontaneous effort of barbarians; they are the fully de- 
veloped and carefully finished product of an ancient 
inherited art of extreme technical precision and delicacy. 
I have heard such an expert as Adolf Bolm, the Russian 
dancer, express enthusiastic respect for the achievements 
of these fellow-artists. Personally I am not proficient 
enough to write of them as they deserve. 

One or two points may be noted, however. Contrary 
to the practice of our ballets, the element of stability and 
static power in these aboriginal dances is supplied by the 
women. These massive columnar figures, moving slowly 
and slightly, seem part of the generative earth, and around 
them the slender graceful men flutter like bees around 
their queen. This difference is emphasized by the cos- 
tumes, the women wearing thick straight embroidered 
gowns and stiffly enlarged leggings, while the painted 
bodies of the men are lightly clad. In the Corn Dance 
offered by nine men and two women from the San Juan 
pueblo, the quiet women, with their enormous semi-circular 
feathered head-boards, looked like goddesses whom the 
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light-footed men were praising with rhythmical motion 
and music. Manifestly they represented the earth, mother 
of men and harvests. 

“We don’t know what we have, we Americans!”’ said 
one of Portry’s guarantors whom I chanced to meet under 
the arcade of the old Governor’s Palace—‘‘the idea that 
I should be seeing all this for the first time!”’ 

One tribal harvest dance I was fortunate enough to see 
in its proper place, after a drive of thirty miles to the only 
New Mexican pueblo which had turned down the festa. 
At San Domingo, all day long at intervals, an hundred 
men marched out of their adobe hall, and drew up on the 
plaza in a long straight line that rippled, like water in the 
wind, with the movement of the dance. Their chanting, 
the soft rattle of shells and gourds, and the tom-toms of 
half a dozen women crouching in front, supplied the mo- 
notonous but singularly effective music; while the brilliant 
sun made the gorgeous colors more vivid—the strangely 
painted faces, embroidered scarfs, red-fox skins, turquoise- 
and-silver necklaces, green spruce-boughs, and the tall 
head-boards of bright blue with white and scarlet feathers 
lifting a foot or more above them. Three queerly painted 
figures—the koshare or clowns—were incessantly cracking 
jokes, and a rattle of laughter came from the gaudily 
shawled audience outlined on the roofs against the blue 
sky and the bluer mountains. 

To return to the fiesta—I have left little space for record- 
ing the share of poets and artists in its festivities. On the 
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first morning, while inspecting the yellow-and-scarlet 
booths in the Plaza, I ran into Witter Bynner in gorgeous 
array—sombrero, a lavender shirt, fringed buckskin 
trousers and moccasins, and more wampum, turquoise and 
silver than five Indian chiefs would require. As manager 
of the Hysterical Parade, due the next morning, he was 
giving the final orders to his poet-and-artist cohorts. And 
the Hysterical Parade was a grand success—really funny, 
which is not always true of such attempts. There were 
cliff-dwellers in sheep-skin, conquistadores in Spanish 
cloaks, “bathing beauties” in gay swimming togs and 
girlish wigs, ultra-savage Indians, bold bad mounted cow- 
boys shooting up the town, Santa Fe Trailers with all “the 
covered wagon’s’’ household goods piled in a Ford, old 
stagers (one being a mantilla’d Alice Corbin) in a mar- 
vellously concocted old stage, etc. And there were floats 
galore, all mysteriously self-propelling: Queen Isabella and 
her dressy court; The American Occupation (four tough 
figures playing poker); Sti// Life with a shining still and 
two distinguished painters making gin; and especially our 
esteemed Santa Fe contemporary The Laughing Horse, a 
fearful and wonderful burlap equine bucking in front of a 
camouflaged Ford. And there was a “jazz wedding,” 
and a graceful quadrille of cowboys and cowgirls on horse- 
back, and other doings too numerous to mention, ending 
with an out-of-door costume ball on the last midnight: all 
favored by the famous Santa Fe weather, which never fails 
to do its duty. 
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Poets are more numerous in Santa Fe than one would 
expect, though not so numerous as the painters. At a final 
send-off party given to the writer by Witter Bynner and 
Alice Corbin there was quite a round-up. For Haniel 
Long, of Pittsburgh, is spending a Sabbatical year there 
with his wife and son; Eda Lou Walton was pausing a few 
days on her first trip to our furthest east, where she will 
join the faculty of the New York University; Yvor Winters 
had come down for a vacation trip from the college in 
Boulder, Colorado, where he has been teaching; Margaret 
Larkin was up from Las Vegas and chanted her snake 
poem and others for us to a guitar; Lynn Riggs, another 
young poet whom we recently printed, was in the circle, 
and John Meem, who has translated verse from the 
Portuguese. Also Willard Johnson, poet and editor of our 
lively contemporary The Laughing Horse. And Janet 
Lewis would have come if indisposition had not kept her 
away. 

The little old Spanish capital has always been rich in 
“‘atmosphere””—today it seems to be acquiring a few 
whiffs of modern oxygen. But the new invaders—the 
Anglos—respect its past; and they are guarding jealously 
the New Mexican adobe architecture borrowed from the 
pueblos. All the new houses conform to it, and the new 
Museum, La Fonda Hotel, the new post-office, Sunmount 
and other recent buildings, show with what beauty and 
original charm the style may be adapted to larger edifices. 

H. M. 
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REVIEW 


SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE 
The Dark Night, by May Sinclair. Macmillan Co. 

When the imagists first donned the robes of print, and 
the “‘new movement” was really new, May Sinclair was in 
close touch with the group headed by Ezra Pound 
England, and was profoundly sympathetic with their 
ideas of poetic art. So it is not surprising to find this 
novelist making a test of them after these ten or twelve 
years, trying her hand at a new kind of novel told in a free 
verse stripped and disciplined by contact with their 
austere rules. 

The novel is the history of a woman’s soul, and in- 
cidentally of her marriage. The incidents are not unusual 

two women, and a man who wavers between them and 
finally returns to his forgiving wife in weakness rather than 
in strength. The two minor characters in the triangle are 
purposely left rather shadowy—they do not matter much 
except as their infidelity strains the wife, the narrator, to 
uwwony, and deepens the chords of music in her spirit. 





The harmony between this character and her—as it 
were, involuntary—chanting of the story, is the remark- 
ible thing about this book. The poem is a fine solo played 
by delicate caressing hands on some soft and lovely 
instrument—one of the old ones, perhaps a dulcimer—an 
instrument with depths and overtones, played in just the 
right rich and rusty environment, at just the right half-lit 
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purple-colored hour. The piece, as it progresses. to its 
controlled and shapely climax, is manifestly of a severe 
austerity devoid of ornament; but he who calls it simple is 
in danger of missing subtleties of technical handling and 
rarities of emotional motive. The art which conceals art 
is present here, and it leaves nowhere any trace of excess, 
unless the blindness of the hero at the end may be a stroke 
of sentimentally exaggerated color. 

The central theme of the tale is love, not of man, but of 
God. At first, in her virginal youth, God is with her: 


Without sound of any footstep, or wild beating of wings, 
Silent and secret, when I was not thinking of him, 

Out of the magical stillness, 

Unsought and unbidden he came, 

And was here with me in my garden. 


And she sings: 
I must hold my heart like a crystal cup brimming. 


But marriage-ecstasy blurs the vision, and the agony of 
a broken marriage blots it out: 


Wound upon wound 

From the shining swords of beauty I could bear 
If only I could rise up out of this hell 

Of jealousy, lust and hate, 

If I could soften my heart with forgiveness 

And light the white flame of my love again. . . . 


When I shut you out of my heart 
I shut God out 
Unaware. 
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But under a still sharper experience of agony the dross 
burns away: 
Now that I have put away forever 
Jealousy and unforgiving hate, 
Grief and the pain of desire— 


Now that I love again, 
God has come back to me. 


And with that comes a deeper revelation: 


My love is safe 

So great a love of God encloses it, 
As fire encloses fire, 

Dark flame and bright flame burning 
Each in the other. 


And so— 


On the darkness the dream of God 
Opens like a rose, spreads like a fire, 
And the night is wild with his beauty. 


It is evident that Miss Sinclair found prose inadequate 
to the expression of religious rapture. In accepting the 
finer, more exacting medium for her difficult theme, she 
approached her task with a kind of holy awe, casting away 
all the luxuries and indulgences of her prose style. It may 
well be that this brief scant tale represents more travail of 
the spirit than any of its author’s novels. And perhaps it 
achieves a higher reach into clearer air. H. M. 
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The initial award of a new prize, to be continued 
annually under the auspices of this magazine, is a happy 
event in our history. According to the announcement in 
the News Notes of our August number, the editorial staff 
of Poetry have the honor of awarding for the first time 
the John Reed Memorial Prize of one hundred dollars, to 
be presented annually by Louise Bryant, who for a few 
brief years was the wife of the man so memorialized. 

The memorial is singularly appropriate, for John Reed 
loved poetry best and always hoped for leisure to devote 
himself to his neglected muse. The wonder is that a spirit 
so adventurous could find any time at all for this art among 
his more violent activities. For wherever, on this warring 
planet, a contest was going on in which, to his mind or 
imagination, the common people were struggling to 
shatter the world to bits and make it over nearer to their 
hearts’ desire, there, in the thickest of the conflict, this 
young American had to share the danger, and fight 
ardently with both sword and pen. It was not strange 
that the Russian revolution lured him to Moscow, where 
the deadly typhus dramatically closed his brief career. 
Death at thirty-three leaves him forever young, but it 
stops his poet-voice too soon. 

An editorial of January, 1921, written soon after his 
death, quoted a letter he sent us just before Porrry 
appeared, enclosing Sangar in generous response to our 
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invitation to contribute. And Sangar remains his finest 
poem—Sangar, his modern symbolic ballad, dedicated to 
Lincoln Steffens, and celebrating his friend’s “‘magnificent 
try for peace at the trial of the McNamaras.” The poem 
has the swing and rush of the old battle ballads, of Chevy 
Chase itself; like a thoroughbred horse, free, wilful, not too 
obedient to prosodic metes and bounds, it carries old 
Sangar triumphantly to his heroic doom. 

That was nearly a decade before Reed died, but after 
that “the revolutionary spirit got him” and he gave little 
of even his lighter energies to poetry. The brief and 
beautiful lyric Proud New York is the most memorable 
poem of his later years. He had the gift, but he let life 
capture it—he lived his poetry instead of writing it. And 
whatever social or political creed our readers may profess, 
they must agree with us that we shall remember with 
honor everv year a poet highly endowed, and a free, brave, 
joyous, adventurous spirit in awarding the John Reed 
Memorial Prize. 

It is our present intention to be rather wilful in making 
this award, to impose no conditions except artistic quality 
and possibly a preference for youth and promise rather 
than maturity and distinction. The award will not neces- 
sarily be confined to poets on Porrry’s list during a given 
year, or indeed during our entire history. It will be con- 
fined, however, to the publications familiar to us—we shall 
not base it on poems unpublished, or search books and 
magazines submitted. The language must be English, but 
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we think a cosmopolitan like John Reed would prefer no 
further distinction of nationality. 


It is our custom to present each year our plea for the 
permanent endowment of prizes and scholarships for 
poets. Of many possible plans we suggest two which offer 
as much progressiveness and fluidity, and freedom from 
local and conservative prejudices, as any artistic endow- 
ment in perpetuity can hope for: 


Both plans imply an endowment fund in the keeping of some reputable 
trust company, the income from this fund to supply the annual award. 

Under the first plan the donor, aided by the editor of Porrry and other 
carefully chosen advisers, would appoint the first committee of award—a 
jury strictly professional, consisting of poets only: this jury to be self- 
perpetuating through the triennial resignation of one member and elec- 
tion of a new one. Under the second, let the presidents of three widely 
separated institutions—say the Universities of California and Illinois, 
and the Poetry Society of America; or Harvard, the University of 
Chicago, and the Poetry Society of South Carolina; or any other repre- 
sentative three—let such a group of colleges or societies be requested each 
year by the custodian of the fund (the trust company) to appoint each a 
member of the committee of awards, such committee-member to be a 
poet of high repute, one not in their faculty or board of officers. And let 
this committee bestow the award. 

It would be for the donor to decide whether his gift or bequest should 
be used for scholarships—that is, student awards to young poets; or for 
awards of honor, so to speak, to poets who have done high service in the 
art. If the award should be generously large, the honor would become 
correspondingly conspicuous, and this fact would be a strong influence 
toward the worthy disposal of it, as in the case of the Nobel Prize. 

We strongly hope that some man or woman of sufficient wealth may 
be moved to follow this suggestion—someone who would like to turn out 
of the beaten paths with his gift or bequest, and do something original, 
constructive and inspiring. 
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Two members of Poretry’s editorial staff, Eunice Tiet- 
jens and Henry B. Fuller, being still in Europe and thus 
unable to serve on the jury of award, Mr. H. L. Davis, the 
Oregon poet, who won the Levinson Prize five years ago, 
consented to serve during his recent visit to Chicago. As 
usual, poems by members of the jury are withdrawn from 
competition—in this case Ten Years Old and the group 
entitled In the Prado, by Miss Monroe; and the group 
entitled People, by Marion Strobel. A more important 
exemption, which fortunately we rarely have to mention, 
is that of poets deceased; otherwise the very distinguished 
group in our July number, entitled Songs of Farewell, by 
the late Hazel Hall, would be strongly inthe running. Miss 
Hall received the Young Poet’s Prize in 1921. 

Of the four prizes to be awarded, the Levinson Prize and 
the other guarantor’s prize are for poems printed in 
Porrry during its twelfth year—from October 1923 to 
September 1924. The Young Poet’s Prize has always been 
given with less reference to dates; and the John Reed 
Memorial Prize, noted above, will be still more free. 


Tue Heten Harre Levinson Prize of two hundred 
dollars, for a poem or group of poems by a citizen of the 
United States, is awarded to 


Amy LoweE.! 


of Brookline, Massachusetts, for her poem Evelyn Ray, 
published in the December number. 
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This prize was founded in 1914 by Mr. Salmon O. 
Levinson of Chicago. Previous awards have been as 
follows: 

1914—Carl Sandburg, for Chicago Poems. 

1915—Vachel Lindsay, for The Chinese Nightingale. 

1916—Edgar Lee Masters, for 4// Life in a Life. 
1917—Cloyd Head, for Grotesques. 

1918—J. C. Underwood, for The Song of the Cheechas. 

1919—H. L. Davis, for Primapara. 

1920—Wallace Stevens, for Pecksniffianu. 

1921—-Lew Sarett, for The Box of God. 

1922—Robert Frost, for The Witch of Coés. 

1923—Edwin Arlington Robinson, for Avenel Gray. 


The prize of one hundred dollars, offered by an anony- 
mous guarantor for a poem, or group of poems, without 
distinction of nationality, is awarded to 


AMANDA Benjamin HA. 


for her poem, The Ballad of the Three Sons, published in 
the September number. 
This prize, or other prizes similar in intent, have been 
previously awarded as follows: 
into Heaven. 
1915—Constance Lindsay Skinner, for Songs of the 
Coast-dwellers. 
1915—“H. D.,” for Poems. 
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1916—John Gould Fletcher, for Arizona Poems. 
1917—Robert Frost, for Snow. 

1918—Ajan Syrian, for From the Near East. 
1919—Marijorie Allen Seiffert, for The Old Woman. 
1920—Edna St. Vincent Millay, for The Beanstalk. 
1921—Ford Madox Hueffer, for 4 House. 
1922—Alfred Kreymborg, for Pianissimo 
1923—Lola Ridge, for The Fifth-floor Window. 


<4 


We offer our very cordial thanks once more to The 
Friday Club of Chicago, which presents for the second 
time, as in 1922, the Young Poet’s Prize of one hundred 
dollars, intended as a token of appreciation and encourage- 
ment for good work by a young poet. This prize is 
awarded to 


MarjoriE MEEK! 


Mrs. Shirley Wing), of Worthington, Ohio, not only for 


her group 4 Dialogue and Lyrics, published in the Feb- 





ruary number, but also for poems previously published, 
the whole constituting a record of unusual promise. 
Other special prizes, usually of one hundred dollars each, 
have been previously awarded: to Louise Driscoll, for 
Metal Checks, as the best poem of the war received in com- 


petition and printed in our War Nun of November, 





1914; to Wallace Stevens, for Three llers Watch 
Sunrise, adjudged the best one-act poetic play received in 
a prize contest—July, 1916; and seven times to young 


poets: 
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1916—Muna Lee, for Foot-notes. 

1918—Emanuel Carnevali, for The Splendid Common- 
place. 

1919—Mark Turbyfill, for poems of 1917-18-19. 

1920—Maurice Lesemann, for 4 Man Walks in the 
Wind. 

1921—Hazel Hall, for Repetitions. 

1922—Robert J. Roe, for 4 Sailor’s Note-book. 

1923—H. Stuart, for Poems. 


The John Reed Memorial Prize of one hundred dollars, 
recently founded by Louise Bryant, is awarded to 


Marya ZATURENSKY 


now residing in Madison, Wisconsin, for her sequence 
entitled Elegies over Fohn Reed, published in the March 
number of Porrry; and also in acknowledgment of the 
general quality of her poetry, written under the difficult 
conditions that confront a family of Russian immigrants 
in New York. Miss Zaturensky held the Zona Gale 
Scholarship last year at the University of Wisconsin. 


Our awards seem to indicate that Porrry has reached at 
last a women’s year. However, their turn would seem to 
be due, for the Levinson Prize has never before gone to a 
woman, and of the thirty prizes hitherto awarded, amount- 
ing to $3700, women have won only eight, their share being 
a pitiful $750. The September Dia/, reviewing The Best 
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Poems of the Year (edited by Thomas Moult and published 
by Harcourt, Brace & Co.) remarks: 

One thing is noticeable—the verse written by women seems superior to 
the verse written by men in this particular twelve-month span. 

Thus elsewhere, as well as in Poetry, it has been a 
women’s year. 


Besides the above awards, the following poems of our 

twelfth year receive Honorable Mention: 
Songs of Farewell, by Hazel Hall (July). 
In Africa (group), by Cecil John (April). 
Reverberations, by Marjorie Allen Seiffert (June). 
Lyrics of the Shadows, by Agnes Lee (August). 
New Love Poems, by Helen Hoyt (October, 1923). 
Venner’s Sayings, by Julia M. Peterkin (November, 
1923). 

In Hospital, by Ernest Walsh (January). 

Lyrics, by Sara Teasdale (April). 

Clover-tops, by Dorothy Aldis (August). 

Plush, by Howard Buck (August). 

Samples, by Idella Purnell (February). 

Beauty a Ghost, by Louis Golding (July). 

The Return, by Emanuel Carnevali (May). 

Vacuum, by Lee Wilson Dodd (December). 


> 


Melissa, by Robert Louis Burgess (October, 1923). 

Enigma and To a Certain April Somewhere, by Joseph 
Auslander (March). 

Orpheus, by Elizabeth Madox Roberts (July). 
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THE PRIZE POEMS 


The poems by Amy Lowell and Amanda Benjamin Hall 
are both too long to reprint; and, being narratives, they 
cannot be illustrated by extracts. We present lyrics by 
Marjorie Meeker, the first being from her group of last 
February, and the others from that of January, 1922: 

WHERE MY STEP FALTERS 
Where my step falters, 
My fathers trod; 
But I raze their altars, 
For my God, 
At whose cruel 
Thrust I am learning 
I am fuel 
For his burning. 


My brain is humming, 
My heart is dusk 
With awe at his coming. 
I am the husk 
Cast away 
For his leaping higher; 
I am the gray 
Ash of his fire. 


No one knows, 
And little it matters, 
Where the husk blows 
Or the ash scatters. 
COMRADES 
Time sweeps through me like a wind; 


Space engulfs me like a sea. 
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The Prize Poems 


Time and Space are at me always— 
They will not let me be. 


I am weary, weary with years, 
Troubled by immensity. 

With eternities around me, 
How can I be free? 


COLOR OF WATER 

You will be the color of water; 

Your voice will be like the wind; 
You will go where the dust goes— 

None will know you have sinned. 
None will know you are quiet, 

Or fluent, or bound, or free. 
None will care you are nothing— 

You will be nothing tome... 
Except a scarlet remembrance . 

As if, in a dream of pride, 
A poppy had flaunted her petals 

One day to the sun, and died. 


We repeat entire Miss Zaturensky’s sequence: 
ELEGIES OVER JOHN REED 
Buried in the Kremlin, 1921 
THEY BURY HIM 

Into the sad cold heart 

Of sleeping Russia they laid 

The dreamer from the West 

An : the buried Tsars of ancient Muscovy. 






No holy candles burnt 

in that ancient place. 

No long-haired priest 

Spoke three times the blessings for the dead. 
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But with uncomprehending eyes 

Slowly filed in 

The peasants and soldiers of the new order. 
Over their comrade from the West 

They lifted their red flags. 

This was their benediction! 


Where the Old Tsars lay 

In winding sheets of gold brocade 
They left the high adventurous heart 
Asleep among the old shadows. 


And from the hearts of the dead 

A whisper ran, 

And the graves of the old church 

Opened and spoke: 

“Who comes here to lie at our side?” 

And the heart of the dead man spoke 

To the dead hearts, telling 

Of the new Russia, and the new desolation. 


Ivan the hated stirs 

From his broken rest. 

Katerina the lustful ceases 

To dream of her dead lovers. 
Boris the slain, Feodor the saint, 
And the young Tsaritsas stir 

In their golden shrouds, 

Piotr the eager stirs: 

“What was the sound I heard 
Down in my grave today? 

What was the scarlet flash 

That came between sleep and my dead eyes?” 


Said the vaults of the old church: 
“He came with a scarlet flash, 
With new voices, with a new song, 
With new banners and a new cry.” 
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SONG OF THE SCARLET BANNERS OVER JOHN REED 


New York, with your loud noise 
And hurrying hurried heart, 
Moan him. Chicago, loud, 
Blatant with laughter, seek 
Him who was once your son. 
But he heard a new song, he 
Followed a new star, heard 

A new voice luring him. 


And ever the old bells tolled 
A requiem for that high 
Lonely adventurous soul. 


THE ELEGY OF THE KREMLIN BELLS 


Peace to the quiet dead 
And the unquiet soul— 
Great peace from feet to head 
While floods of time shall roll! 


Far from your shouting West, 
Here shall this sorrowed land 
Take you to her dreaming breast, 
And love and understand. 


Let the old bells toll, 

That long have tolled for sorrow, 
Peace to your lonely soul 

And Russia’s glad tomorrow! 


Chorus 
Place over him a stone, 
And write with a soft sigh, 


For people not my own 
I laid me down to die. 
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NEWS NOTES 

The crowning of Irish writers is reported to have been one of the most 
interesting and novel ceremonies in connection with the recent Tailteann 
Festival at Dublin. A committee consisting of William Butler Yeats, 
George W. Russell and Lennox Robinson, having passed upon works 
published during the last three years by citizens of Ireland, the winners 
were crowned with wreaths of bay and presented with gold medals. 

The awards for books of fiction and scholarship went to James 
Stephens and Stephen McKenna. For poetry there were two crowns and 
medals, one going to Oliver St. John Gogarty for 4n Offering of Swans; 
and the other, which was limited to poets under thirty and included a 
money prize, being awarded to our friend H. Stuart, who a year ago 
received Porrry’s Young Poet’s Prize. 

We rejoice that our judgment of Mr. Stuart’s quality has been con- 
firmed by so distinguished a committee. In announcing the awards Mr. 
Yeats said: “One writer, Mr. Harry Stuart, has made a little book called 
We Have Kept the Faith, where, though one finds no perfect poem, one 
finds constant beauty of metaphor and strangeness of thought, and so no 
lucky accident but a personality. Will his expression clarify, his music 
grow strong and confident, or will his promise remain unfilled? That will 
probably depend upon his critical capacity, upon his intellect.” 

We are late in announcing this year’s winners of the two annual prizes 
offered by the Poetry Society of South Carolina. The Blindman Prize 
of $250, presented by W. Van R. Whitall, goes to Joseph Auslander for 
Fata Morgana; with an Honorable Mention for Hazel Hall: the judge 
being John Farrar. The Southern Prize of $100, presented by Mrs. 
Craig Barrow, is won by Malcolm Durham (Mrs, J. R. D.) with The 
Nordic Gesture; Honorable Mention for Archibald Rutledge: the judge 
being Miss Monroe. 

The Southern Methodist University, of Dallas, Texas, has announced 
the winners of the two prizes—$100 and $s0—in its undergraduate com- 
petition of this year, which brought in poems from sixty-eight colleges. 
The judges were Sara Teasdale, John Hall Wheelock and Carl Sandburg. 
The first prize goes to one of the S. M. U.’s own students, Ottys E. 
Sanders of Dallas, for along poem, unusually ambitious and promising, 
called The Birth of the Idol. Fugitive, by Roberta T. Swartz of Mount 
Holyoke, wins the second prize. 
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News Notes 


“The Makers,” the S. M. U.’s poetry club, has just issued an anthol- 
ogy, The Prairie Pegasus. They are a live group, owing much to the 
inspirational encouragement of Professor Jay B. Hubbell. Carl Sand- 
burg wrote to these boys and girls: “I would not be surprised at any sort 
of work of genius that might issue from your group. The feel is there; 
it has the rebel yell, the lone wolf howl, and the yellow rose of Texas 
in it.” 

The Witter Bynner Prize of $100 for undergraduates has gone to 

rtha E. Keller of Vassar College, the judges being Leonora Speyer, 
Ridgeley Torrence and the donor, The Chicago Dai/y News comments 
thus on the fact that nearly a thousand poets contributed: “All these 
poets were undergraduates. Think of the American future! Poets will 
be as plentiful as radio-announcers, and every village will have one, or 
maybe two.” For next year Mr. Bynner increases the prize to $150. 

[he situation would indeed be almost alarming were it not for the fact 
that a large percentage of collegiate poets disappear from the literary 
field after graduation. Many seem to write chiefly for college prestige, 
or to need the college environment for stimulation; but their classes 
usually wait in vain for post-g graduate glory. 


Laura Sherry (Mrs. Edward 1P.), of Milw alee. ‘Wis., was an actress 
before her marriage, and for the past twelve years she has been general 
irector of the Wisconsin Players, an organization which has done im- 
portant work in the “little-theatre” field. She has written and produced 
plays, pantomimes and pageants, but has published no book of verse. 

Mr. H. Stuart, of Dublin, is the young Irish poet referred to above. 

Mrs. Isabel Fiske Conant is the author of Many Wings (B. J. Brimmer 
Co.), and a new book of verse will soon appear. 

Winifred Bryher (Mrs. Robert McAlmon), of London, but usually on 
the continent, is the author of Arrow Music, also novels and critiques. 

Mr. Wilbert Snow, a native of Maine and now in the English depart- 

ment of Wesleyan University, of Middletown, Conn., is the author of 

faine Coast (Harcourt Brace & Co.), and is preparing another book of 
Maine poems. 

Mr. Alfred Kreymborg, who has spent most of the past year in the 
North Carolina mountains, is one of Poerry’s prize-winners and scarcely 
needs an introduction. He is the author of Blood of Things and other 
books lyric and dramatic. 
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Miss Jeannette Marks, professor of English at Mount Holyoke 
College, is the author of Willow Pollen (Four Seas Co.). 

Mr. Raymond P. Fischer, formerly of Wheaton, IIl., is now living in 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Lew Sarett, of the staff of Poerry, requires no introduction. His 
latest book is The Box of God (Henry Holt & Co.). 

The other poets of this number are new to our readers: 

Mr. James A. Mackereth is an English poet resident in Yorkshire, 
The two latest of his nine books of verse, some of them plays, are The Red, 
Red Dawn (1917) and The Death of Cleopatra and Other Poems (1920). 

Miss Penelope Russ is a student at George Washington University in 
Washington, D.C. Miss Martha Eleanor Keller lives in Lancaster, Pa,; 
Miss Adelaide Wilson in Hemet, Cal.; and Miss Ruth Lambert Jones in 
Haverhill, Mass. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Judas, by T. Sturge Moore. Covici-McGee Co., Chicago. 

Little Beggar and Other Poems, by Elinor Maxwell. Four Seas Co. 

Rosalys and Other Poems, by Gerald Cumberland. Covici-McGee Co. 

My Sagebrush Garden, by Sarah Bixby-Smith. Torch Press, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 

Southern Poems, by F. E. Butler. Pvt. ptd., Norwood, Mass. 

Paths and By-paths, by A. Zimmerman. Privately printed. 

Hearts on the Highroad, by Theodore Beebe. Four Seas Co. 

The Marble Spirit, by F. Clarch. Pvt. ptd., Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Urbe—Super-poema Bolchevique en 5 Cantos, de Manuel Maples Arce. 
Andres Botas e Hijo, Mexico, 

The Haunted House and Other Poems, and The Three Sphinxes and Other 
Poems, by George Sylvester Viereck. (Little Blue Books, Nos. 578-9.) 
Haldeman Julius Co., Girard, Kas. 

ANTHOLOGIES: 

By Haunted Stream: an Anthology of Modern English Poets, edited by 
L. A. G. Strong. D. Appleton & Co. 

Memorial Day in Poetry. (Poems chosen by a Committee of the Carnegie 
Library School Association.) H. W. Wilson Co., New York. 
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